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ART  GOSSIP. 

LL  lovers  of  Italian  Art  and  its  history  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter  has 
recently  been  engaged  on  the  translation  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  manuscripts  in  the 
Forster  Collection,  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  of  those  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be  embodied 
in  a  Biography  of  Leonardo,  by  Dr.  Richter,  which  will 
shortly  be  published  in  the  series  of  “  Great  Artists.” 


M.  L^vy  is  about  to  publish  “  Les  Grandes  Eaux-Fortes 
de  Rembrandt  ”  in  two  parts,  each  containing  four  repro¬ 
ductions  by  the  heliograph  process,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
“  Hundred-Florin  Piece,”  when  the  facsimile  by  M.  Flameng 
will  be  used. 

The  third  work  is  a  reproduction  by  the  Amand  Durand 
process  of  all  Rembrandt’s  etchings.  The  first  part,  con¬ 
taining  about  half  of  them,  has  just  appeared ;  the  second 
and  concluding  part  will  be  issued  during  the  current  year. 


We  understand  that  a  second  series  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwin 
Edward’s  etchings  of  old  country  inns — “  Out  for  Inns  ” — 
will  be  published  in  the  spring. 


Rembrandt’s  native  country  appears  to  have  a  peculiar 
charm  to  etchers.  Monsieur  Lalanne  has  been  recently 
engaged  on  some  sketches  for  a  work  on  Holland;  and 
Monsieur  C.  N.  Storm  van ’s  Gravesande  is  about  to  bring 
out  a  new  series  of  his  etchings  of  views  in  Holland. 

Dr.  Evershed  has  just  published  a  collection  of  twelve 
etchings  from  nature,  entitled  “  The  Thames.”  These  form 
the  first  of  a  series  which  he  proposes  to  issue  under  the 
title  of  “  An  Etcher’s  Rambles.”  Should  “  The  Thames  ” 
meet  with  success,  which  it  undoubtedly  will,  he  intends  to 
continue  the  series  with  etchings  of  either  Hampstead  or 
another  collection  of  Thames  views. 


At  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Institute  of  British 
Artists  in  Water  Colours,  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  long 
gallery  has  been  devoted  to  a  small  collection  of  works  in 
black  and  white.  An  etching  of  his  own  portrait  by  Hubert 
Herkomer,  A.R.A.,  is  specially  fine. 


The  interest  in  Rembrandt’s  etchings  appears  to  be  very 
great  in  Paris  at  the  present  time.  There  are  no  less  than 
three  costly  publications  in  hand  with  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  this  great  master. 

M.  Quantin  announces  a  large  and  expensive  work  in 
three  volumes,  containing  facsimiles  of  all  the  authenticated 
etchings — three  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  number — by  Rem¬ 
brandt.  M.  Blanc  supplies  comments  and  descriptions. 


A  NEW  Art  periodical  is  about  to  be  published  at  Berlin — 
“  Jahrbuch  der  Kdniglish  Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen.” 
It  is  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bode,  Dr. 
Dohme,  and  other  well-known  German  authorities  on  Art 
matters.  It  will  appear  quarterly,  and  be  profusely  illus¬ 
trated. 


NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

The  first  part  of  the  new  year’s  volume  of  “  Die  Graph- 
ischen  Kiinste,”  published  at  Vienna,  has  just  reached  us. 
Under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr.  Oskar  Berggruen,  this 
excellent  Art-magazine  continues  to  give  many  interesting 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  both  old  masters  and  modem 
painters. 

The  first  article,  by  Dr.  Hugo  von  Tschudi,  is  on  the 
“  Mythological  Pictures  of  Correggio  ”  with  a  mezzotint 
engraving  of  the  “Leda”  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  a  helio¬ 
graph  after  Audouin’s  engraving  of  the  “Jupiter  and 
Antiope  ”  of  the  Louvre ;  and  very  cleverly  executed  zinco- 
graphs  of  the  “  Danae  ”  of  the  Boighese  Palace,  the  “  Gany¬ 
mede  ”  of  Parma  Cathedral,  and  the  “  Mercury  instmcting 
Cupid  ”  in  our  National  Gallery. 

Next  comes  a  portrait  of  “Hans  Makart,”  etched  from 
life  by  Wilhelm  Hecht,  with  a  notice  by  Dr.  Berggmen. 
Then  we  find  an  article,  also  by  the  editor,  on  the  Repro¬ 
ductive  Arts  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  illustrated  by 
a  heliograph  from  Herkomer’s  etching  of  the  “Welsh 
Woman,”  J.  P.  Heseltine’s  original  etching,  “  Prestwick 
Farm,”  and  Swain’s  wood-engraving  of  “Bonnie  Dundee,” 
after  W.  Small  Next  we  see  “  Altromische  Taveme,”  etched 
by  Hecht  after  the  picture  by  Bocklin;  “The  Campagna,” 
engraved  by  Ekluard  Willmarm  after  Schumer ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  part  we  have  a  review  of  Vosmaer’s  “  Life 
of  Frans  Hals,”  with  Unger’s  etching  of  “  The  Officers  of  the 
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Guild  of  St.  Andrew,”  by  Hals  (1633),  and  with  Hals’s  own 
portrait — and  a  few  illustrated  notices  of  recently-published 
books. 


Under  the  title  of  “The  American  Art  Review,”  there 
has  recently  appeared  Part  I.  of  a  new  periodical,  projected 
in  emulation  of  the  well-known  European  Art  Magazines.  It 
is  “devoted  to  the  practice,  theory,  history,  and  archaeo¬ 
logy  of  Art,”  and  special  attention  is,  naturally,  to  be  given 
to  the  Art  of  America,  and  the  old  world’s  paintings  and 
other  works  of  Art  in  American  collections.  This  portion 
will  be  interesting  to  European  readers. 

Special  attention  is  also  to  be  given  to  the  Art  of  Etching, 
which  has  of  late  felt  in  America  the  impetus  which  has 
been  given  to  it  in  Europe. 

The  first  part  contains,  besides  numerous  woodcuts,  an 
etching  by  James  D.  Smillie,  from  a  painting  by  Charles 
Jacque  of  “  Landscape  and  Sheep,”  and  one  by  Paul  Rajon 
of  a  portrait  of  Murillo  by  himself,  in  the  Buda-Pesth  Gallery. 


Ernest  Chesneau  has  just  written  a  life  of  the  famous 
sculptor  J.  B.  Carpeaux.  The  work  contains  an  etched 
portrait  by  A.  Mongin,  etchings  after  his  work  by  Gaujean 
and  Jacquemart,  and  also  numerous  woodcuts. 


The  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  “  Repertorium 
fur  Kunstwissenschaft,”  under  the  editorship  of  Drs.  Janit- 
schek  and  Woltmann,  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains, 
amongst  other  contributions,  the  first  portion  of  an  important 
article  by  Dr.  Hymans,  on  “Rubens,  from  his  latest 
Biographies.”  The  Bibliography  of  Art  books  is  well  com¬ 
piled. 

OBITUARY. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1879,  Sir  William  Boxall, 
the  portrait-painter,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
micians,  and  a  former  Director  of  the  National  Gallery, 
died  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  bom  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1800,  at  Oxford,  and  received  such  education  as 
his  father,  a  supervisor  of  excise,  was  able  to  afford  at 
the  grammar  school  at  Abingdon.  As  he  early  showed  a 
love  and  ability  for  drawing  he  was  sent  to  London,  and 
in  1819  obtained  admission  into  the  Art  Schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  first  appears  as  an  exhibitor  in  1823. 
About  eight  years  later  he  went  to  Italy  to  study  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  which  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  that 
judgment  and  discrimination  on  Art  matters  which  were 
afterwards  of  such  eminent  service  to  him.  He  returned 
to  London  in  1829,  and  in  that  year  exhibited  “Milton’s 
Reconciliation  with  his  Wife,”  and  a  portrait  of  Thomas 
Stothard;  and  thenceforth  till  1866  he  was  a  constant  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
sending  in  all  no  less  than  eighty-three  works. 

Though  for  some  years  he  still  continued  to  paint  historic 
and  allegoric  subjects,  as  for  instance  his  “  Lear  and  Cor¬ 
delia  ”  and  “  Hope,”  yet  he  finally  devoted  himself  to  por¬ 
traiture,  in  which,  owing  to  his  good  colouring,  careful 
finish,  and  power  of  delineating  character,  he  greatly  excelled. 
Among  the  persons  who  tot  to  him  were  eminent  members 


of  all  classes  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences — poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  writers  on  Art,  and  others : — Allan  Cunningham, 
Copley  Fielding,  Landor,  David  Cox,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Frederick  Huth,  and  the  Prince  Consort,  whom  he  painted 
in  the  robes  of  the  Master  of  the  Trinity  House. 

His  female  portraits  which  met  with  most  success  were 
those  of  Mrs.  Hanbury  Leigh,  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer  the 
American  sculptor,  Mrs.  Cardwell,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Peto, 
which  was  exhibited  in  1866 — the  last  year  in  which  William 
Boxall’s  name  appears  as  an  exhibitor  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
he  made  several  designs  for  illustrations  to  the  Waverley 
Novels. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  December, 
1865,  Mr.  Boxall  was  elected  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  from  this  date  his  time  was  so  much  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  his  position  that  he  gave  up  the  practice 
of  Art  He  was  compelled,  however,  in  1874,  to  resign  the 
directorship,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  performed  with 
judgment,  discretion,  and  zeal.  In  recognition  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1871.  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1852,  and  twelve  years  later  he  received 
the  full  membership,  which  he  resigned  in  1877-78.  He 
was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  San 
Fernando  at  Madrid. 


Knud  Baade,  the  Norwegian  marine  and  landscape- 
painter,  died  on  the  24th  of  November  last  at  Munich,  in 
which  city  he  had  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  bom  in  Skiold,  in  South  Norway,  in  1808.  He 
went  to  Munich  in  1846,  and  earned  there  a  reputation 
as  a  landscape-painter,  which  he  increased  year  by  year, 
executing  paintings  of  his  native  country  and  the  scenes 
around  his  native  coasts,  which  he  mostly  depicted  with 
moonlight  effects.  Though  for  many  years  an  invalid,  he 
laboured  continually  until  his  death.  Baade  was  painter  to 
the  Court  of  Sweden,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Stockholm. 


Professor  Franz  Ittenbach,  who  died  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1879,  was  a  native  of  Konigs winter,  the  small 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  Drachenfels.  He  was  born  on  the 
1 8th  of  April,  1813,  and  when  nineteen  years  of  age  entered 
the  academy  of  Diisseldorf,  then  presided  over  by  Schadow. 
He  soon  became  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  that  master, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy  in  1839.  On  coming  back 
to  Germany  in  1842,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Munich,  but  returned 
to  Diisseldorf,  and  from  that  time  he  chiefly  resided  there. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  portraits,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  execution  of  altar-pieces.  He  was  essentially 
a  Roman  Catholic  Church  painter;  and  his  works  will  be 
found  in  the  churches  of  many  towns  in  Germany. 

Ittenbach  was  much  patronized  by  the  sovereigns  and 
nobility  of  Europe,  and  received  numerous  honours  and 
medals— amongst  others  the  Leopold  Order  and  the  Honorary 
Membership  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Vienna. 

'Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor 
^The  Etcher,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


BOAT  BUILDING  ON  THE  YARE. 

CHARLES  J.  WATSON. 

jARMOUTH  is  as  inseparable  from  herrings  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
from  coals.  It  is  to  the  “  king  of  fishes,”  as  it  is  bombastically  called 
in  a  poem  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  ancient  borough  almost 
owes  its  being  —  certainly  its  maintenance  through  many  centuries, 
and  its  present  importance  as  a  fishing  station ;  for  in  respect  to  herrings  it  yields 
the  palm  to  no  port  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  town  is  called  Great  Yarmouth, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Little  Yarmouth,  or  South  Town,  on  the  Suffolk  side  of  the 
Yare ;  but  it  has  other  titles  to  the  word  great.  Its  church,  dedicated  with  reason 
to  St.  Nicholas,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  England  ;  whilst  its  quay, 
above  a  mile  in  extent,  rivals  in  length  and  grandeur  all  but  very  few  in  the 
world. 

The  vessels  built  for  the  Yarmouth  fishery  are  decked  boats  of  forty  and  fifty 
tons  burden.  “The  shipwrights  in  this  town,”  we  read  in  “A  Norfolk  Tour,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1829,  “are  much  esteemed  for  their  professional  knowledge  ;  and,  besides 
sloops  of  war  for  the  Royal  Navy  and  ships  for  the  West  Indian  trade,  they  build 
many  upon  speculation,  which  they  sell  to  merchants  residing  in  other  sea-ports, 
and  never  return  to  Yarmouth,  or  belong  to  it.”  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
boat-builders  of  Yarmouth  deserve  at  the  present  time  no  less  than  the  praise 
bestowed  on  them  half  a  century  ago.  The  yawls  that  Mr.  Watson  has  so  ably 
depicted  are  surely  destined  to  worthily  uphold  the  honour  of  Yarmouth  as  the 
first  herring  station  in  England. 

To  those  who  would  learn  more  of  the  history  of  Yarmouth — or  Jiermud,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Saxons — who  would  read  of  its  grand  old  church,  its 
Town-hall,  its  ancient  charters  and  privileges,  and  of  its  Nelson  column, 
144  feet  high,  recalling  the  visits  to  the  borough  of  that  naval  hero,  a  native 
of  the  county;  how  to  the  siege  of  Calais,  under  Edward  III.,  in  1346,  the  town 
sent  more  ships  than  any  other  port ;  how  it  sided  with  Cromwell  at  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion, — to  those  who  would  read  of  these  things,  we  would  recommend  a 
perusal  of  John  Greaves  Nall’s  exhaustive  history  of  “Great  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft,”  published  in  1866. 
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ABBEVILLE. 


WALTER  W.  BURGESS. 

XCEPT  by  a  passing  glance  from  an  express  train  on  the  way  to 
Paris,  Abbeville  is  scarcely  known  to  the  English  tourist ;  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  old  towns  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
with  its  quaint  old  streets  and  buildings,  has  delighted  many  an 
artist,  especially  Samuel  Prout,  who  there  found  abundant  material  for  his 
pencil. 

Abbeville — anciently  Abbatis  Villa  or  Alba  Villae — ^was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  old  County  of  Ponthieu.  It  was  frequently  an  object  of  contention  during  the 
early  wars  in  the  fourteenth  century  between  England  and  France,  and  close  by 
is  the  village  of  Crdcy,  where  Edward  the  Black  Prince  won  his  spurs  and  the 
“  Feathers  ”  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  wears  to  this  day. 

The  town  is  fortified,  and  is  situated  on  the  river  Somme,  which  divides  it  into 
three  parts,  the  central  and  most  important  one  being  an  island.  Owing  to  the 
advantage  of  the  river  being  wide,  and  navigable  at  high  tide,  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  Abbeville,  and  produce  from  the  neighbouring 
districts  is  brought  there  for  export.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  “  Tour  de 
Beffroi”  and  the  church  of  St.  Wolfram  the  latter  has  a  magnificent  west  front, 
covered  with  rich  tracery  in  the  flamboyant  style ;  it  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  Cardinal  d’Amboise  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  work  was  never  fully  carried 
out,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  nave  was  completed  according  to  the  original  design. 
It  was  here  that,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  King  Louis  XII.  married  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Mary,  sister  to  King  Henry  VIII. 

The  scene  selected  by  Mr.  Burgess  for  his  etching  represents  the  Rue  Pois¬ 
son  nerie,  one  of  the  few  broad  streets  in  the  town  :  many  of  the  others  are  crooked, 
narrow,  and  dirty. 
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THE  LONE  FIELD. 

WILFRID  W.  BALL. 


ARSELY  the  field-flowers  ’neath  its 
hedgerows  flourish’d, 

Yielding  its  turf  “  unprofitably  gay,” 
But  fungi  there,  by  rich  rank  moisture 
nourish’d. 

Circled  its  lichen’d  tree-trunks  grim  and  grey. 


On  creaking  hinge  its  gate  half-open’d  hung, 

No  sweet  air-tenants’  song  its  branches 
yield. 

That  heavily  their  sullen  shadows  flung 

O’er  the  poor  g^rass  that  clothed  that  lonely 
field.  B.  VV.  B. 


THE  POND  AT  SARK. 

WILFRID  W.  BALL. 


^OCK  anchor’d  ’mid  the  British  Channel’s 
billows. 

Stands  Sark,  or  Sercq,  a  little  island 
home. 

The  sullen  terror  of  whose  storm-lash’d  coast 
Makes  angry  waters,  with  their  crests  of  foam. 


Once  rear’d  its  stately  sky-aspiring  pile. 

And  sandal-footed  brethren  knelt  to  God. 

All,  all  have  pass’d  :  to  show  its  place  no  signs 
Of  human  art  remain  to  point  the  spot ; 

Abbot  and  knight  have  moulder’d  in  their  shrines, 
Its  name,  its  fame,  almost  its  site  forgot. 


Rocks  piled  on  rocks,  wildly  confused.  Titanic, 
Spread  their  huge  bulks  above,  below,  around ; 
As  heaved  by  superhuman  strength  volcanic 
From  grey  old  ocean’s  hoary  depths  profound. 


The  only  trace  that  Desolation’s  wand 

Has  spared,  still  glitters  ’neath  the  sunset  glow, 
By  fond  tradition  named  “The  Abbot’s  Pond,” 
Reflecting  trees  that  round  its  margin  grow. 


Yet  in  the  centre  of  this  lonely  isle. 

An  abbey  brave,  by  mitred  abbots  trod. 


But  naught  is  left  us  save  conjectures  dark 
To  tell  the  story  of  that  “  Pond  at  Sark.” 

B.  W.  B. 
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